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CHARIVARIA. 


Mr. HALpANE, we are informed, 
intends to persevere with his Tefri- 
torial Army scheme in spite of the 
resolution passed at the Peace Con- 
gress against toy soldiers. 


Soldiers serving ‘at Aldershot whose 
term of service will expire shortly 
have been invited to join a class of 
instruction in motor-car driving. See- 
ing that the men have already been 
trained to kill, the idea seems an 
admirable one. 

*,° 

“We hope,’’ says The American 
of New York, “that Canada will 
keep on growing, and keep on getting 
richer, for one of these days she is 
ging to be a part of this great 


| the tiger hunt in the same perform- 
| ance leads a dog’s life. 
* * 

“The true explanation of sleepi- 
ness in church,’ says the Revue 
Scientifique, of Paris, ‘is that the 
auditor unconsciously hypnotises him- 
self by concentrating his gaze for a 
long time on a single object.’’ The 
parsons always declared that it was 
not the sermon. 

+ + 

A Swedish woman who had been 
asleep for thirty-two years woke up 
last week. It is thought that one of 
Messrs. PickForp’s motor-vans did it. 

* * 


Several medals which had been 


a former champion amateur light- 
weight boxer, have been stolen by 





won by Mr. Epwarp Dosson, J.P., | 


death among musical artists is being 
strenuously repudiated, and a mass 
|meeting of musicians who have not 
died from this cause is, we hear, to 
|be held in Trafalgar Square at an 


early date. 

| According to an American news- 
| paper, a ten-year-old Chicago child 
|named Doris SmirH can repeat the 
whole of ‘* The Merchant of Venice ”’ 
by heart. This is surely a dangerous 
| weapon to place in the hands of so 
young a person. 


* * 
* 





“Tt is said that there are a quarter of a 
million golfers in the United Kingdom and a 
statistician has calculated that on the basis 
| of each one travelling a hundred miles a year 
| by train in the pursuit of his game, they thus 
collectively make a journey of twenty-five 











* 

CARPENTER, the | 
American who fouled | 
Lieutenant Hats- | 
WELL at the Stadium 
and was disqualified 
for that reason, is to 
receive a consolation 
cup from his New 
York admirers. We 
had an idea all along 
that CARPEN'TER’S 
action was not incor- 
recs under Tammany 
rules. 


* * 


+ 
According to the PAINFUL 
Constantinople _cor- '- 
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country, and fly the American flag.’’ | burglars. It may not generally be million miles once a year.” —Evening News. 
This is great en- What calculators 
couragement, nN SOOO ee st — a -| these statistic fel- 
Canada, we hear, has | ALT INNS H AISTRIANT Ay LAND 4; Come To FA eal A || lows are! 100 x 4 
’ ? . } | _—_— 7 val J ban 1 : 
3 “. =) TrAO p47 | &e 1} MoLLAND ifr . 
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ions /- > | that out at the first 

) “ | shot, not in millions, 
at any rate. We are 
glad, by the way, 
that the golfers don’t 
travel 25,000,00C 
miles more than once 
' |a@ year. To do it 
five or six times 
would leave them so 
little leisure for the 
game itself. 


The correspondent 
of The New York 
World at the recent 
review on the Plains 


TOURIST. 
of Abraham speaks 








respondent of Die Zeit there has 
been another abortive conspiracy to 
kill the Sutran. Over a hundred 
officers were to attend at the Selam- 
lik, and, at a preconcerted signal, 
to fire at the Swu1Tan’s carriage. 
“when it was believed that at least 
two or three of the bullets would 
take effect.’’ If this estimate of 
Turkish marksmanship be a correct 
one, it would appear that the pro- 
posed Army reforms will not come a 
moment too soon. 

* * 

* 
“Has the Sunran been assas- 
sinated? ’’ asks a sensational paper. 
Searcely ever, we believe. 


* * 
* 


known that such medals are of great 
use to housebreakers. They wear 
them when engaged in business in 
order to persuade fractious house- 
holders that a struggle would be 
hopelessly one-sided. 

* * 


* 

The announcement that a new 
Great Ant-eater has reached the Zoo 
has caused something like a panic 
among its favourite food, and thou- 
sands of ants are leaving the country 
every day. 


+ + 
Miss Maun ALLAN regards as 
absurd the excuse given by Mr. 


F. E. Smiru, K.C., last week that 
he could not appear in certain pro- 
ceedings because his clothes had 





With reference to the charge of 
cruelty to elephants in the Indian 
Village at the Exhibition, we would | 
Mention that it is an open secret 
that the tiger which takes part in 





———— 


perished in a fire. 
ay 
The statement in the Registrar- 
General’s Blue-Book that alcoholism 
is one of the most potent causes of 


of ‘‘ two squadrons of North-Western 
mounted police, the pride of Canada. 
They sat their saddles like mino- 
taurs.’’ 

The type seems to have come on 
a good bit since the old Cretan days. 

The Boston Herald gives a pro- 
spectus of the big game shooting that 
is to be placed at Mr. Roosrve.t’s 
disposition by a Mr. McMutian of 
Mombasa : 

“ Among the large quadrupeds that abound 
in this vicinity are elephant, rhinoceros, zebra, 
antelope . . . egrets, lions, tigers and wolves.” 
We shall look to see one of these 
four- footed egrets in ‘‘ Princess 
Autcr’s ’’ hat when next she makes a 
royal progress through our Metropolis. 


Puff-Puff. 

“Mme. Melba is not a prima donna content 
to let the steam of operatic endeavour pass by 
unheeded.”-—From a review of the operatic 
season in “ The People.” 
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A LAWLESS PEACE. 


Tue hour incites to jocund song; 
From tent and cabin, hut and cave, 
Issues the happy, careless throng 
To wallow in the teeming wave; 
The sands are black with boisterous folk: 
The infant sports with spade and bucket; 
And Liza on her lissom moke 
To ’Arry’s ‘‘Chase me! "’ answers ‘‘ Chuck it!’ 
Nor are the spirit’s needs forgot ; 
A coloured minstrelsy supplies, 
With music made to touch the spot, 
Laughter and tears and amorous sighs; 
There is the Pierrot, wan with paint, 
The Nigger, burnished like a scarabee, 
To cause the ladies’ hearts to faint 
With songs of youth and love and Araby. 


Similar draughts of bliss inflate 
The Briton’s waistcoat where he flogs 
Some harmless pool from. ten to eight 
Or paints the moorland over dogs ; 
He has an air of ale-and-cakes 
Whether with infinite fatigue he 
Surmounts the Matterhorn or takes 
His axe by railway up the Righi. 


What is the source of all this joy 
‘In widest commonalty spread ’’? 
(Had I been in the Mail’s employ, 
‘* Far-flung ’’ is what J must have said), 
Is it perchance the change of scene 
Allowed by intermitted labours 
That makes us wear so glad a mien 
And even almost love our neighbours? 


‘Tis that; but there ’s a deeper cause :— 
Full in our thankful hearts we feel 
How sweet the legislative pause, 
How potent for the public weal; 
No further need to fume and chafe 
Now while the House is hushed and sleeping, 
And England's health once more is safe 
In Permanent Officials’ keeping. 


O. S. 





OUR DRAMATIC COMPETITION. 


Ever ready to encourage dramatic talent, Mr. Punch 
has been offering a prize consisting of a Daylight-Saving 
Watch that contains a skip-and-jump movement as re- 
quired under the coming Act—for the best handling of 
a dramatic theme. The problem set was as follows :— 
She rich, He poor—in love with one another—but the 
money stands in the way of their getting married. 
Solution required. 

After profound deliberation the judges have awarded 
the palm to Mr. Artnur Wixe Pinero for his effort 
entitled 

SHE FAMILY SKELETON. 

[The scene is a drawing-room in the Midland town of 
Dumpborough. A family council is being held to 
settle the question of marrying Her. In order that 
the audience may know how matters stand, the 
family history is being retailed to a Census gatherer. 

Uncle Edward William (handing the Census Man a 
paper, and jerking his thumb at the various members of 
the family as he runs over the items). That’s me, and 
that 's my brother Jouy Heyry, and that’s my sister 





Eviza ANN, and there ’s our aunt CHARLOTTE JoAnna 
and over there ’s our niece ISABEL, my ward. ‘ 

The Census Man (making a note). Spinster. 

Uncle Ed. (with a chuckle). She won’t be for long! 
When she comes of age next year she'll have ten 
thousand pun to her name. [Exit the Census Man, 

And now to decide ’00’s to be the lucky man. James 
Tipman, I think; he’s got a tidy little soap-boiling 
business, and he ’d know how to put the money out to 
advantage. 

Isabel. A smug hypocrite! 

Aunt Eliza. Ho, ho! Hoity-toity! I don’t know 
what girls are coming to nowadays! Why, he’s Grand 
Master-of the Order of Ancient Buffaloes. 

Isabel (calmly). I will not marry him. 
MARK is the man I love. 

Uncle Ed. (horrified). Waymark! A fellow carning 
three pun a week at doctoring, and not even collecting 
it! The family ’s not going to stand a missalliance like 
that! I suppose he’s been hanging round you trying to 
get a look in at the money? 

Isabel. Mr. Waymark has not done me the honour 
of asking me to marry him. It is this wretched money 
that is standing between us. I wish it had never been 
left to me! 

Great-Aunt Charlotte (from a back corner of the 
room). It never was. 

[General consternation. } 

Uncle Ed. Oh, come now, Aunt, a joke’s all very 
well—I like a little joke myself at times—but this is 
too strong! 

Great-Aunt Charlotte. It never was! All these 
years I’ve held my tongue, but now I'll speak out. 
Your father was never properly married, ISABEL. 

Aunt Eliza (sententiously). Then the money ought 
rightfully to come to us! I never did think it proper 
for a young girl to have all that left to her. 

Great-Aunt Charlotte (to Aunt Eliza). But that’s 
not all. Your father, too, committed bigamy when he 
married your mother. I found his first marriage lines 
in between the leaves of our Shakspeare only yesterday. 

Uncle John. What a cunning place to hide them in! 
Then where does the money go to? 

Isabel. The lawyers must advertise and find out. 
We must right the wrong. 

Uncle Ed. Oh, come, ISABEL, we mustn't do that! 
Think of the scandal! Where ’d my business go to it 
this got about Dumpborough? We must ‘ush it up. 
Of course your ten thousand pun will have to be divided 
up equally amongst us. And perhaps (gencrously)' 
we ‘ll give you a couple of hundred between us. Look 
here, IsaBEL, you say nothing about this, and you can 
marry young Waymark if you want to. And I tell you 
what, I’ll get him a situation as Medical Officer of 
‘Ealth to the town. There ’s plenty of pickings in that 
post. Give us a kiss, lass, and settle it! 

Curtain. 


Mr. Way- 


Highly commended was the attempt sent in by Mr. 
GeorGE Bernarp Snaw :— 
SHAMPOO AND OTHER SHAMS. 


[The scene is a private room in a high-class hairdressing 
establishment in Bond Street. She, Lady Ntxox 
PorTCULLIS, is being shampooed by “Him, a hair- 
dresser’s assistant, and a very Shavian young man. 

He. Professionally speaking, your hair is abominable. 

She. Candour is cheap! 

He (unabashed). But I love every strand of it. Its 
curious how love overrides the professional judgment. 
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THE SALT-WATER CURE. 


Saan or Persia. “GO ON IN, ABDUL—JUST FOR THE LOOK OF THE THING. YOU CAN ALWAYS 
COME OUT IF YOU DONT LIKE IT.” 


Sick May or Europe. “YES, I KNOW. BUT ONE GETS SO WET!” 
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A HAPPY AFTERTHOUGHT. 


| Em'ly (in command). “ Now, Many JANE, PULL UP YER STOCKING—STIOK YER ’AT ON, AND—GET OUT OF THE WAY OF THAT MOTOR!” 








She. I am wondering why I let you talk to me like| opinion by marrying her? Would it be likely to ruin 
this. my prospects ? 

He (drying her hair). Why shouldn’t 1? Iam your| The Policeman. Well, I’m blowed! ! ! 
equal in birth—my great-grandfather was a Regency} He. Come—your opinion, constable! 
buck. I am more than your equal in education—I have} The Policeman (slowly recovering). Is either of you 
been to a Polytechnic. I am far cleverer than you—lI|imarried already? 
can build up a dozen styles of coiffure and you can’t| He. No. 
build up one fit to be seen in. Moreover, I have a vote} The Policeman. And you aren’t lunatics? 


and you haven't! He. We three are the only sane people in Bond Street. 
She. Would you think me very old-fashioned if I| The Policeman (judicially). Well, the Law’s got 

referred to my rank and my income? nothing to say against it. If you two people really 4 
He. It would pain me—I should hate to suspect you | love one another : 

of being conventional. It is true that you have rank He. Ah, the true British sentiment. It smacks of 

and money, but I shouldn't refuse to marry you on that|roast beef and a black coat on Sundays. My last} 

account. As a Socialist I have too much pride and|scruple has vanished, Ninon! I will marry you. You 

courage to let a mere matter of that sort part us. cannot fight against me. 


She. People might say that you were marrying me} She (resignedly). I suppose one can’t help the in-, 
for my money ! evitable happening; that is always a comfort if things] 
He. People might say that you were marrying me|go wrong. But remember, I shall keep the purse! 
for my brains! But let us test the opinion of ‘‘people.’’| He (going over to her and whispering). Meanwhile, 
(Throwing open a window.) I will call up the first} would you mind tipping the constable half-a-crown for 
ee the street ’’ that passes. , . . Hi! Hi! !|me? Curtain. 
p! 


y , , . ‘ Exercises sent i . Somers AUG ( llow } 
She. Oh, he mustn’t find me like this. (She knots| Mh escarnaney tao, ey See aay Serer ET 
her hair roughly into position and throws off the towel 


from her shoulders.) 
A Policeman (entering hastily). What’s the matter?| The Editor of The Fishing Gazette, writing on ‘*‘ Sea 
Murder ? Angling ’’ in The Daily Mail, recommends, as the best 
, He (calmly). Worse than that—marriage. As the|‘‘ fly’’ for bass, ‘‘a silvery little bit of soleskin made 
man in the street’’ we want your opinion. This| like a whitebait.’’ Of course you have to catch your 
y and I are in love; she is rich and of high social! sole first, and we have found that the best worm for this 
standing; I am poor but brainy ; ought I to brave public} is the wing-liver of a sea-anemone made like a minnow. 
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THE SPEECH. 

“TI wave finished my _ speech,”’ 
said Mr. Brook-WyYLLIE as he entered 
the dining-room. ‘‘I wish you'd 
listen to it. Only no nonsense, 
mind.”’ 

* All 
ahead ! ”’ 

‘** Tt is with mingled feelings,’ ’ 
Mr. Broox-Wy.uie began, *** that I 
rise to my feet to reply to the far 
j too kind and flattering remarks about 
vo eee 
** But, father,’’ said AGNEs, ** you 
haven’t heard them yet.’’ 

‘*No, of course not,’’ said her 
father; “‘but that’s quite a safe 
opening. They’re sure to come. 
Hastie’s speech is certain to be 
fairly greasy. How could it be 
otherwise ? ”’ 

‘Of course,’”’ 
on, father.’’ 


eee 


right,’’ said Jack. **Go 


said Jack. ‘*Go 

. . . the too kind and flatter- 
ing remarks about me,’’’ Mr. Brook- 
WYLLIE continued, ‘‘‘ which have 
fallen from the lips of my old friend 
Mr. Hastie, our worshipful mayor.’ ”’ 

** Oh, father,’’ said Berry, ‘‘ do 
you really mean to say ‘ fallen from 
the lips’? It’s so horribly stilted.”’ 

*“ Well, my dear,’’ said Mr. Brook- 
Wye, “it’s a regular form of 
words. How would you put it?”’ 

**T should say, ‘ which have been 
uttered,’ or something simple and 
direct like that,’’ said Berry. 

** 1 don’t mind that,’’ said AGNEs. 
““What I object to is calling that 
impossible Mr. Hastizr your old 
friend. You know you’ve always 
barred him.”’ 

** My dear, have I? 
good fellow at heart.’’ 

‘“ 'Yes,’’ said Jack, “‘ they 
are—at heart—that breed.”’ 

““My dear children,’’ said Mr. 
Brook - WYLLIE, “you are very 
young. When you are my age you 
will know that you must not be so 
critical. I intend to call Hastie my 
old friend whatever happens. Be- 
sides, for all practical purposes he 
is 


He’s 


a very 


always 


“He did all he could to help in 
your defeat at the last election,’’ 
said Jack. 

‘* Well, that was a matter of poli- 


tical conviction. 
for that.”’ 

“Political grandmother!” said Jack: 

“Anyway,” said AGNES, ‘‘ you 
needn't go out of your way to butter 
him up.”’ 

““'Well,’’ said her father, ‘‘ sup- 
pose for a minute that I said 
exactly what I felt, how do you think 
it would come out? What kind of 


I can’t punish him 





a figure should I—should we all— 
cut? I now resume,’’ he added, 
clearing his throat. ‘‘‘ Since public 
speaking is not my forte——’ By 
the way, AGnes, is it ‘forte,’ or 
‘fort-e’? I notice people say 
* pianofort-e ’ a good deal.’’ 

** I should say ‘ forte ’"—one syllable 
—if I were you,”’ said AGNEs. 

““*. , . Since public speaking is 
not my forte, I propose to say only 
a very few words on 

““ Hear! Hear!’’ said Jack. 

““It has been a very great 
pleasure to me to hand over to the 
Corporation this piece of land.’ ”’ 

** Oh, father,’’ cried Beryt, ‘‘ how 
can you say so? It wasn’t a pleasure. 
You had to do it to keep Re- 
lands.”’ 

*“ Well, my dear, it was a very 
great pleasure to us all to keep 
Redlands, so the phrase is all right. 
By handing over the land we had 
pleasure.’’ 

sé Yes,” 
suppose that ’s true.’ 

*“** And I hope,’’’ Mr. Broox- 
Wy ule continued, ‘‘‘ that it will 
serve a useful and (may I add”) 
delightful purpose in its new career 
as a Bilmington lung.’ That’s 
rather good, I think.”’ 

‘“What’s good ?”’ 
coldly. 

“Why, the word ‘lung.’ 
ing an open space.’’ 

‘“Why not say ‘open space,’ then? ’’ 

*“My dear child, how could 1? 
Look at the tameness of it—‘as a 
Bilmington open space.’ ”’ 

““ Quite as good as ‘ lung,’’ 
Beryt, ‘‘ and more decent.’’ 
‘“* Decent! ’’ gasped the orator. 

** Yes, decent. I consider the em- 
ployment in rhetoric of the internal 
organs of the human body a serious 
blot.” 

‘* Human! ”’ cried Jack. ‘‘ Well, 
I like that. Why, pigs have lungs.’”’ 

“One does not think of a pig's 
lungs,’’ said Beryy. ‘‘ Pig’s trotters, 
I grant you, and pig’s liver; but 
never pig’s lungs.”’ 

“* Beryu,’’ said her father, ‘*‘ you 
are very young. When you come to 
my age you will realise that there 
are many occasions when an epi- 
grammatic term is more effective 
than a plain and commonplace one.’’ 

“You will also learn,’’ Jack 
added, ‘‘that the lung is never in- 
decent.”’ 

‘* Don’t be coarse,’’ said BrEryt. 

“*A few words,’”’’ Mr. Broox- 
WyLuie went on, ‘“‘may not be 
inopportune—— ’ ’’ 

“* Out of place,” suggested Beryt. 

““*. , inopportune,’ ’’ Mr. Brook- 


said AGNeEs dubiously, “* I 


said Berry. 


Mean- 


said 


? 


, 





WYLLIE continued, * * concerning 
the history of the aforesaid plot.” 

‘*Oh, father,’’ cried AGNEs, ** got 
‘aforesaid plot.’ Thats like a lay. 
yer’s document.”’ 

** But how the dickens,”’ said her 
father, ‘‘is one to refer to it? | 
can’t say ‘ lung’ again.’’ 

**No, certainly not,’’ said Beryy,, 

““This part has given me more 
trouble than all the rest of the thing 
put together,’’ said Mr. Brook. 
WYLLIE. ““How on earth those 
writing fellows manage it, I can’t 
think.’’ 

‘**Say ‘this piece of ground,’ or 
‘the piece of ground in question,’ 
father,’’ said BERYL. 

“Very well. ‘ Piece of ground.’ 
‘It came into the possession of my 
ancestor Sir Humpary Brook during 
the Commonwealth, being a grant 
to him by OLiver CRoMWELL ior 
services rendered in the Parliamen- 
tary cause.’ ’ 

‘** Better go slow with that,” said 
Jack. ‘‘Old Lady Catt will be 
present, and she’s a Jacobite and 
all the rest of it. Sends a wreath 
to Whitehall every year, don’t you 
know.”’ 

‘Oh, please don’t offend Lady 
Catt,’’ said Acnes. ‘* At least, not 
till the Pageant is over. She offered 
to put us up all the week, and that 
will save all kinds of trouble.” 

‘* But it is the only interesting 
part of my speech,’’ said her father. 

‘* Never mind, dad, cut it out,” 
said AGNes. ‘‘ It’s much better to 
speak badly than well. People think 
more of you. They ’re suspicious of 
fluent speakers. Just say you are 
very much honoured and so on, and 
sit down.”’ 

‘*T don’t think I ought to,” said 
Mr. Broox-Wytur. ‘I’ve taken 
a lot of trouble over this speech, and 
it will be expected of me. People 
will go away disappointed if I don't 
deliver it, and that won’t be fair. 
One must be fair and kind.”’ 

‘*True kindness,’’ said Beryt, 
‘‘is not to make speeches at all.” 

‘*Oh, come, my dear,’’ said her 
father, ‘“‘it’s not so bad as that. 
Think what we should have missed: 
DemosTHENES and Cicero and Cat 
and—and—BurkeE and GLADSTONE. 

‘“‘Yes,’’ said Jack, ‘* and Brook- 
Wyuiuir. Go on, father, and don't 
listen to them. Only I would skip 
OLIVER CRroMWELL if I were you. 

“Very well,’ said Mr. Brook- 
Wyte. “ Then I'll go back to the 
study and cut out OLiver Cros 
WELL; but I’m sure it will disappoi 
them horribly. If you young people 
were only a little older, you ’d know. 
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\ 2. One of the many ways of stopping. 
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AIRS OF AN EXILE. 


Tus Hourmway Prospect. 


Snauu I travel to far Honolulu, 
Blest Island of mountain and palm, 
Though numbered with those as a rule who 
Prefer that the sea should be calm? 
Shall I bound on its breast as a sailor, 
Inhaling the luscious ozone, 
In a nautical suit that my tailor 
Evolved from ideas of his own? 


They tell me Aloha is delightful, 
When sung by Hawaiian quartettes ; 

That the largest hotels are all quite full 
Of the smartest and wealthiest sets ; 

That the surf and the rides through the passes 
Are‘fine, and the starlit lagoons, 

Where you float with a crew of picked basses 
To warble appropriate tunes. 


Shall I hie to Yosemite’s gorges, 
Where Sequoia gigantica * stands, 
Reminiscent of juvenile orgies 
On clarets of picturesque brands? 
They tell me that everyone goes there 
To fish, or take photos, or climb; 
That one always meets people one knows there; 
That the scenery ’s simply sublime. 


Yes, I feel it ’s my duty to sean yon 
Sierras, but then there are things 
At Lake Tahoe, Palm Beach, The Grand Canyon, 
Encenada and Arrowhead Springs, 
That they tell me are just as enthralling, 
And each one unique of its kind. 
Good heavens! the number ’s appalling ! 
I wish I could make up my mind. 


Time was when I viewed the Atlantic 
With a vastly inflated regard; 

When Ramsgate still charmed a romantic 
(nd grossly ill-recompensed bard ; 

When a trip to Southend on the Throstle, 
Of heaven seemed more than a glimpse, 

As one gaily washed down with a wassail 
Of stout a sixpenn’orth of shrimps. 


Selection in those days was easy, 
One packed a few trifles away, 
Then bought a cheap ticket to breezy 
St. Leonards or balmy Herne Bay; 
Where, extended at ease on the jetty, 
One gazed on the life-giving sea, 
Till the cares of existence seemed petty, 
And the one thing that mattered was tea, 


But alas! for the sense of elation 
A respite from servitude lends; 

I shall never enjoy a vacation 
As I did those delightful week-ends ; 

When we ‘d left the Swan Pier and were slipping 
Past Greenwich, agog for the sights 

And the sounds and the smells of the shipping, 
And the fairway a-twinkle with lights. 


Though I traverse the globe in expresses, 
And the state-rooms of liners-de-luze ; 


© The Californian “ Big Tree.” 





Though for months at a time my address is 
The ends of the earth, care of Coox’s; 
Though I sample hotels without measure, 

And scatter largesse like a lord, 
I shall never extract the same pleasure 


Those holidays used to afford. ALGOL, 





DISCURSIONS. 


BrANDY IN BASUTOLAND. 


A Wuire Paper recently presented to Parliament con. 
tains a report of the proceedings of the Basutoland 
National Council, which met at Maseru in January and 
February of the present year under the Presidency of 
Mr. H. C. Storey, the Resident Commissioner, and 
discussed matters of great moment. For instance, on 
Monday, February 3rd, ‘‘ the Council considered Law 
No. 9, which dealt with the question of ‘ turning the 
door of the house’ from one chief to another.’’ The 
following interesting discussion then took place :— 
Matsasisa: Who is to blame when a man turns the 

door of his house—the man himself, or the chief 
who receives him ? 

TsoLoANE: Both. 

Patso: The matter is almost as great a source of danger 
to the country as brandy. 

Puitip: If men turn from one chief to another and it 
is found that these chiefs have done nothing towards 
having the matter cleared up, then the chiefs should 
be punished. 

Qamako: It is a very difficult matter for chiefs to deal 
with. 

SeKkakE: Who amongst us is said to be breaking this 
law? Let him be named. 

Nkinc: The men who are at fault in this matter are 
the petty chiefs. They are always turning to 
greater chiefs. 

Reverend N. Mpiri recommended plainer speaking. 

JAMES Matete: I consider the matter of turning the 
door to be a very important one. 


Here, however, the matter ended. The Reverend N. 
Mriti’s recommendation of plainer speaking was not 
followed up, and we are left guessing. I suppose 
‘“‘turning the door of the house ’’ must be something 
like ‘‘ crossing the floor of the House’’ with us. In 
Basutoland Mr. Winston CuurcHiL. would be said to 
have turned the door of the house from Mr. Ba.rour 
to Sir Henry CAmMpBELL-BANNERMAN. On the other 
hand, Major Renton, M.P., and a number of Haggerston 
electors have just turned it in the opposite direction. 
In Basutoland they would be blamed for this tergiver- 
satory proceeding. 

Later on the Council discussed witchcraft, and it is 
stated that ‘‘ the opinion of the Council appeared to be 
that legislation on the subject would be unadvisable, as 
certain forms of witchcraft were certainly practised by 
universal custom ; but it was denied that the practice of 
‘ litaola,’ or bone-throwing, involved the mention of indi- 
viduals’ names.” I am glad of that; though I am bound 
to say that to throw bones, so to speak, in vacuo, would 
appear to be an aimless and uninteresting pursult. 
When our own ancestors used to make little figures of 
wax and stick -pins into them, they were never foolish 
enough to make what I may call general figures. They 
made them in the particular likeness of a favourite 
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Mz. Norman Brown (counting his possessions, animate and inanimate). “TWELVE, THIRTEEN—— Dear, DEAR! THERE OUGHT TU BE 
fourTEEN! I say, PORTER, SOMETHING'S MISSING.” Porter. ‘‘ ANY NAME on IT, Stn?” 


Mr. N. B. “Er—yes. Let’s seEE—iT'’Lt be MARKED ‘N. B.” on eEvse ‘H.M.S. Trunperer.’ ” 








‘enemy, and always hoped for fatal results from the} Chief as being of the nature of a personal attack on 





| pin-sticking. himself. He at once retorted with some dignity :— 
———— Paramount CureF: No one has ever found me incapable 
I pass on, however, to the tremendous question of of doing business through drunkenness, but I 
brandy, which the Council debated on Saturday and occasionally suffer from headache. 


| Monday, February Ist and 3rd. We, tog, have had our} Had this remark been uttered in the House of Com- 
| Licensing debates; but, unlike the House of Commons, | mons it would certainly have been punctuated by ‘‘ Loud 
\the Basuto chiefs appeared to be all of one mind in| laughter and cheers.’’ In the Basuto Council, however, 
the matter. A few extracts from the Basutoland|it passed without any comment whatever. It must be 
| Hansard will show the nature of the discussion :— admitted that in thus pleading guilty to the minor count 
Paramount Cuier: With regard to brandy, I drink it | of headaches the Paramount Chief gave himself away. 
| myself; but when I see its effects on others I can —_——_— 
| see that it is a bad thing. Finally the Resident Commissioner wound up the 
Josias: There is no use in chiefs saying they should| debate with an excellent speech, in which he promised 
put a stop to brandy-smuggling unless they bind| to do what he could to help the Basutos in this matter. 
themselves to stop drinking brandy. He told them they must choose between national 
Reverend C. M. Seneta: One of the greatest evils of| prosperity and drink, and also declared that he would 
| brandy-drinking is that chiefs cannot hear cases |‘‘ talk over this matter with the Paramount Chief before 
owing to being drunk. We shall soon ask that those | he leaves Maseru.’’ I hope there will be no more head- 
who are drunken should not have the right of | aches, and in the meantime I commend the whole of 
hearing cases. | this debate to the notice of those who propose to speak 
Various chiefs having spoken in the same strain, the| in our own Licensing debates in the autumn. 
Council closed with prayer. 











| 
| 
| 


This was on Saturday, and the subject came up again! The Liverpool Echo, describing some prehistoric 
on Monday, when MakHAoLa opened the proceedings :— | "emains lately discovered, states that ‘‘ the femur bones 
Maxuaota: I do not know what good these men, who Of some of the skeletons exceeded in length by several 

even come into the Council after drinking, are as | inches the same bones in the arms of the biggest 
| advisers. I do not drink myself, and can always | Workmen. 
attend to the messages of the Assistant Commis-|We thought there must be something wrong about the 
sioner. construction of some of our workmen. No wonder we 
This remark was evidently regarded by the Paramount} have so many unemployed. 
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CAUTION. 
Village Postmistress. “‘ ASD WHAT ARE THOSE DASHES ?” 
Hodge. “Ou, HE’LL UNDERSTAND THEY RIGHT ENOUGH.” 
Postmistress. “‘ YES, BUT WE CAN'T SEND THEM BY TELEGRAPH.” 


Hodge. “ WELL, THEY’RE THE PRICE 0’ THE PIGS. 
Postmistress. ‘‘ YES, BUT YOU MUST PUT IT IN WORDS OR FIGURES, ELSE WE 


He’Li UNDERSTAND.” 
CAN'T SEND 17.” 


Hodge. “Must 1? Wert, I’LL waisper iT To ’EE THEN!” 








Those Indomitable Engines. 
“Every member of his” (the Prince of 
Wales's) “suite took a short turn at stoking. 
It was a very severe and eminently satisfactory 
test of the Indomitable’s turbine engines.” ; 
Morning Post. 
Companions of the Bath. 

West End, Stoke.—Superior Apartments 
Vacant, bath ; friends could join 
; Staffordshire Sentinel. 


The First-Class Cricketer’s Ideal. 

“ The efforts of Johnson were so ably seconded 
by the other members of the eleven that at no 
time did there appear the slightest prospect 
of a definite result being arrived at.” 

Morning Post. 





“ Woman (strong), country preferred, wanted 
for breaking eggs.” — Scotsman. 
After this let us hear no more about 
woman as the weaker sex. 





A PARTIAL PORTRAIT. 
Mr. Haroup Cox, M.P. 


SomEWHAT schoolmasterlike in mien, 
Yet simpler in his speech than 
scholars, 
Undeviatingly serene, 
Artistic in his ties and collars— 
Such is the style of Haroup Cox, 
The man who gives his Party shocks, 


Aloof, alone, yet undismayed, 
When any Party move is mooted 
That will not tally with Free Trade, 
Cox preaches CospEN undiluted, 

Regarding as a base defection 
Lioyp-GeorGe’s dallyings with Pro- 
tection. 


A thorough master of detail, 

A perfect demon at statistics, 
He never yet was known to fail 

In castigating cranks or mystics; 
And when an ignoramus chatters, 
Cox tears his fustian into tatters. 


When AsguitTH seeks 
phrase 
To palliate some rash surrender 
To Labour’s menace, or essays 
The réle of Poverty’s defender, 
Cox bids him talk to the marines, 
And gives the polished Premier beans. 


in rounded 


Yet though his sentiments are strong 
And though his irony is searing, 
Such virtues to his speech belong 
He never fails to gain a hearing; 
Nor does he strive to be effective 
By lapsing into crude invective. 


Expert at diagnosing fools 

Who grope in intellectual twilight 
Or seek to sit upon two stools, 

He radiates unceasing dry light 
Upon the sophistry that snares 
The minds of muddled doctrinaires. 


Free from the tremors that assail 
The vacillating opportunist, 

Where Folly flounders like a whale 
He smites it like a good harpoonist, 

Delighting specially in digs 

At all humanitarian prigs. 


The efforts of the candid friend 
Excited CANNING’S execration, 
But Haroup Cox contrives to lend 

The part a certain clevation; 
For here at least the wounds are felt 
To be in faithful earnest dealt. 


Most Members treat with more re- 
spect ; 
Their Party’s whip, their Party s 
banner ; 
Few have a keener intellect, 
A more alert debating manner; 
And few would be more badly missed 
Than Cox, the Individualist. 
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AN OLD BIRD. 


Seooxp Guy (Mr. Wixston Cavrcuit). “I KNOW I DID.” Birp. “HA! HA!” 
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Finst Guy (Mr. Asquita). “SEEMS TO CARRY A LOT OF SHOT! I THOUGHT WE BOTH HIT HIM.” 


[Exit. 
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Shooting Tenant (refreshing his memory by reading agent's advertisement). “‘ Limit, Grouse 300 BRACE.’ ” 

Keeper. WaD THAT BE FOR THE LEASE OR FOR THE YEAR, Sin?” 

Tenant. “ YEAR, OF course.” (Continues.) ‘“‘Sracs, TEN. THIS IS A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY OF SECURING SOME TROPHIES QUITE OUT OF 
THE COMMON, AS WE UNDERSTAND NO STAGS HAVE BEEN SHOT ON THIS ESTATE DURING THE LAST FIVE YEARS.’ Is THAT RIGHT?” 

Keeper. “Oo, AY, ITLL BE SAX OR SEVEN YEAR SINCE THE LAST STAG WAS SEEN ON THE GRUND.” 








know if you ’re aware of it, Desoran, but this table has 


STRAINED RELATIONS. a card with “* Reserved ’’ on it. 
Scexe—The Terrace at the Stadium Restaurant in the| Mrs. S. (seating herself, tearing the card into pieces, 
Franco-British Exhibition. Time—About 8.5 P.M. and throwing it under the table). It hasn’t got it now, 


_. |anyhow. If people reserve places, they should come in 
Mrs. Spettigue (a portly overheated matron with time to take them. But you ’ve no idea of standing up 
glittering grey eyes—to her husband, as they stand in the| for yourself, TazoBALD—you leave me to do everything. 
entrance-way). Well, THkoBaLD, considering that I ’ve| It was I who insisted on those people taking their places 
been kept standing outside for half-an-hour in a long] at the end of the line just now when they were trying to 
queue, for all the world as if tne place were a soup- push in before us. 


kitehen, the least you can do now they have let us in is} Mr. S. One of them said he ’d engaged a table for 
to find a table to sit down at! four, my dear. 

Mr. Spettigue (a wizened little man with an air of| Mrs. 8S. Very likely he did—but it doesn’t follow that 
soured depression). If we wait here, they ’ll give us one| he was telling the truth, does it? (Two young men in 
presently. straw hats enter with their respective fiancées.) They ’ve 

Mrs. 8. You never get anything in this world, THEo-| just come in—don’t look round. Those two hussies with 
BALD, if you wait for people to come and offer it you. 1) them are no better than they should be, I ’ll be bound! 
see a table over there which will do well enough. Quick] Reggie (the leader of the party). Now we ’re all right! 
how—before anyone else gets it ! I chose a table close to the parapet. Hullo! I say. 

Mr. 8. (as they arrive at a table laid for four), I don’t’ You remember the old tabby who woauldn’t let me get 


Ls. 
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near the commissionaire chap at the door? Well, she 
and her husband have nipped in first and calmly taken 
our table. However, I'll soon have ’em out of that. 
(Approaching Mr. Srerriave) Sorry to disturb you, Sir, 
but as a matter of fact this table is reserved for us— 
you will notice it is laid for four. 

Mrs. S. Tueopatp, tell this young man that it is 
nothing to us if it was laid for forty. We got here first— 
and we intend to stay here. 

Reggie (to his friend). This is a bit too thick. I'll 
see if I can find the manager. (Returns later with the 
manager.) 

The Manager (to Mr. S.). Excuse me, but ze gentle- 
man have engage zis table. I give you anozer, very 
nice, inside there—for two persons. 

Mrs. S. Thank you—my husband and I are very 
comfortable where we are, we shall certainly not move— 
unless you choose to drag us away by main force. 

Manager (with a shrug, to Receiz). 1 am sorry—but 
viz such types, vat can I do? And to-night zere is so 
much crowd. I have no more any tables for four at 
present. If you like to sit here all ze same, I tell them 
to bring two more chairs. (RrGGre consults his party— 
they decide to accept this arrangement; the chairs are 
brought, Reaaie being on Mr. Sperricue’s right, facing 
Mrs. 8S.) 

Mr. S. I should not have thought this table large 
enough to seat so many as six, should you, DEBorAn? 

Mrs. S. Certainly not, THEopaLp—but if people will 
thrust themselves in like this, | suppose we must put up 
with the consequences. I always say the worst about 
coming to a place of this sort is the company one is 
brought in contact with ! 

REGGIE (gloomily, to himself). We're in for a rotten 
time, if I can’t manage to shunt Desoran and Tueo- 
BALD! How would it be if I—— I'll try it, anyhow. 
(Aloud to Mr. 8.) Come, now, haven't you kept this up 
about long enough, Uncle Turopap ? 

Mrs. SS. (bristling). ‘‘ Uncle Theobald,’’ indeed! 
THEOBALD, don’t tell me that young man is any relation 
of yours! 

Mr. S. Of course not, Desporan. (To Reaoatr) I 
don’t know what you 're talking about, Sir, and 1 ’ve no 
wish to know. 

Reggie (affectionately). I wouldn’t go on with it any 
longer, Uncle. MReally, | wouldn’t. 1 can’t bear to see 
you and Auntie there—two of the dearest, merriest old 
souls who ever breathed—(Mrs. 8. glares at this descrip- 
tion, while her husband regards him with a scowl of 
suspicion)—you are—you know you are—lI can’t see you 
letting my friends here misunderstand you for a minute 
more than is necessary. If you won't tell them, I must! 

Mr. S. (hopelessly mystified). Tell them—tell them 
what? I’ve nothing to tell your friends, Sir! 

Reggie. Then you leave it to me, Uncle? All right. 
(To his party) 1t was like this. My dear uncle and 
aunt found out we were dining here to-night, and so 
Aunt Depsoran--who never could resist a spree—sug- 
gested giving you all a pleasant surprise by joining the 
party. (General surprise and bewilderment.) 

Mrs. S. (to the party). Don’t believe a word he says! 
It ‘s an absolute falsehood ! 


Reggie. I’m wrong. No, if was Uncle suggested 
that. And then, Aunt DesBoran, you said, what fun it 


would be if you and Uncle got in first and pretended to 
be a cantankerous old couple who couldn’t play the game 
for toffee. And jolly well you ve done it, too, I will say! 
Anyone would have been taken in who didn’t know what 


your love of practical joking carry you too far, you know, 
Now own up, and be your own cheery selves! 
(Delighted applause from his party, who by this time 
have grasped the situation.) 

Mrs. S. (crimson with rage). Don’t take the slightest 
notice of that young jackanapes, THEOBALD, or of those 
giggling minxes either. They are only trying to make 
us ridiculous! It is high time you thought about order- 
ing some food. (Taking the carte from a waiter) I shall 
have consommée—and you had better have the same. 
And curried mutton and rice to follow. 

Reggie (tenderly). Do, Aunt Desoran, do. But 
you ‘ll have some fish first? Do try a little fish! To 
please me! 

Mrs. S. (furiously). 
are you ? 

Reggie. Oh, I thought I was to be host—but, of 
course, if you insist—— (To the party) Just like my 
dear Aunt and Uncle—always so hospitable! (Leaning 
over Mr. S.) If I might suggest, Uncle, I wouldn’t have 
braised lobster—safe to bring on your gout—and isn’t 
curried mutton just a little heating this weather? For 
Aunt, I mean. Do you mind if we have some chicken 
mayonnaise and Neapolitan ices instead ? 


Are we ordering this dinner, or 


Mrs. S. Have whatever you please. It’s nothing to 
us! 

Reggie. Awfully good of you, Aunt! (To the others, 
in a stage whisper) Simply rolling, both of ’em! 

Mrs. S. Stop, waiter—you ‘re sure you quite under- 


stand what you ’re to bring us? 

Waiter (rapidly). Consommée, braise lobstare, curri 
mutton, mayonnaise, rasberri tart, Napolitan ices for 
seex—alright. (He rushes off before Mrs. S. has time to 
protest.) 

Reggie. You do understand ordering a little dinner, 
Unele! Are you looking for the wine list? (Handing it) 
Lager will do us quite well—you and Aunt Dersoran, | 
know, never drink anything but champagne-—that ain't a 
bad wine—but a little on the dry side, for Auntie’s taste. 
A glass or two of champagne will buck you up like any- 
thing, Aunt. And you ‘re coming with us on the Spiral 
Railway and the Flip-Flap, aren’t you? I remember 
how you enjoyed yourself at Earl’s Court last year. How 
many times was it you went down the Helter-Skelter 
Lighthouse? Fifteen—or was it twenty? 

Mrs. S. (rising wrathfully). If you prefer to endure 
the impertinences of a pack of impudent young idiots, 
THEOBALD, remain by all means. But don’t expect me 
to put up with them—for I will not! 

Reggie (rising). Aunt, I implore you. If you must 
deprive us of your genial presence—at least—at least 
leave us Uncle THropaup! 

His Party. Yes, yes—do let Uncle THeosa.p stay! 

Mr. S. (rising). I am coming, Deporan—lI have long 
felt that this is no place for us. 

Reggie. I won't say good-bye. Perhaps, dear Aunt 
and Uncle, when time and curried mutton have brought 
you to a gentler mood, we may all meet and forget this 
unhappy family feud—on the Flip-Flap. 

(They edge their way past him, and retreat in some 
disorder.) 

Reggie (pensively, as he takes Mr. §.’s chair). Of 
course, I don’t know—but 1’ve a sort of feeling that 
Auntie and Uncle will never sit at my table again. 


F. A. 





Drastic Methods. 
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——'s Shooting Powder for cutting Infants Gums per packet 15 





ripping good sorts you really were. But you mustn’t let 


annas.’—F'rem an Indian price list of Patent Medicines. 
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“CONQUEST” 


(SHEwING HOW GRACEFULLY THE AIR ACKNOWLEDGES ITS DEFEAT.) 


OF THE 





AIR. 








From a co-operative store in the 
North of England : 


tABBITS Movurysixa 
FRESH WREATHS 
DAILY. To ORDER. 





‘ , , é — 

‘Home in vegetarian family for Christian, 
to take mother’s duties; washing and extra 
Ceaning given.” — Scotsman. 


We recommend for the purpose a 








new book by Mr. H. C. Woods, 





which should supply all requisite in-| “ Wantep, perfectly quiet, light, airy ground- 


structions for ‘‘ extra cleaning.’’ It 
is entitled Washed by Four Scas. 





“To-day’s Forecast.—FEasterly, light breezes, 
chiefly from the west or north-west.” — 
Birmi~ gham Gazette. 
If we must have East winds we 
should always choose for them to 
blow from the West, or even North- 
West. 


| floor room... . 





Rat and vermin free.” 
The Daily Statesman, Calcutta. 


We certainly think that there should 
be no petty extra charge for these 
trivial luxuries. 


“West Kirby, Superior Apartmerts, with 
or without rooms.” —Liverpool Echo. 
When taking apartments we always 
insist that rooms should be thrown in. 
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ON THE BEACH. 
[MurieL, aged 14, and Miss Craw1ey, 
her governess, aged ? are waving 
to Mrs. Jackson, a plump, over- 
dressed lady, on the parade. | 


Muriel (shrilly). Here we are,| 
mumsy! Miss Craw ey 's got you} 
a chair! Isn’t it jolly here? And) 


oh, mumsy, may I bathe? 


CrawLey—do look at this old fatty 


'waddling down now with the little 


girl. Isn’t she a sausage ? 

Miss Crawley. Muriet, how often 
am I to forbid you to use that ex- 
pression ? 

Mrs. Jackson. Really, Miss Craw- 
LeY, I think there is some excuse 
this time. What a shocking exhibi- 
tion! Disgraceful creature! Where 





Miss Crawley. MuRIEL, 
you must not shout like 
that: it goes right through 
my head, besides being un- 
ladylike. 

Mrs. Jackson (approach- 
ing and lowering herself 
heavily into the beach chair, 
which bends but does not 
break). Bathe, girlie? how 
ean you ? Where are 
the machines ? 

Muriel. Oh, 
no machines here. Tents, 
mumsy — much _jollier. 
Aren’t they, Miss Craw- 
LEY ? 

Mrs. Jackson. And how 
do you get down to the sea, | 
pray ? 

Muriel. Oh, 
best part of it. 


there are 


that’s the 
You have 


to run right across the 
beach, mumsy. It’s 
lovely. 

Mrs. Jackson. What! 


Through all those people, 
and dozens of them from 
our own neighbourhood. I | 





never heard of such a} 
thing. Miss Craw.ey, I 


wonder you should have 
encouraged the idea. 

Miss Crawley. 1 assure 
you, dear Mrs. Jackson, I 
did not. It was most 
repugnant to me. | 

Muriel. Oh but, mumsy, 
really it ’s all right. Every- | 
buuy does it. | 

Mrs. Jackson, Not every- 
body. No lady would; and, 
as far as I am concerned, 
no lady’s child shall either. 

Miss Crawley. I felt con- 
vinced that would be your 
decision. Oh, look at that 
person going down to bathe 
How truly dreadful. 

Mrs. Jackson (adjusting lorgnettes). 
Shocking creature. Who can she be? 
Why, I do believe Yes, it is— 
Mrs. Lowe, the draper’s wife at 
home. I wonder she isn’t ashamed. | 
But there ’s no telling what these! 
underbred people will do nowadays. | 

Muriel. Well, I think she looks! 
very pretty. It’s such a_ sweet 
costume. But oh, mumsy — Miss| 


+” 


STALis ! 


now. 








depart and presently return, 
Muriet in a wild state of ez. 
citement and a scanty bathing- 
dress. 
Mrs. Jackson. Stop, child. Where- 
abouts are you going to bathe? 
Muriel. Oh, by those little rocks, 
mumsy. It looks lovely there. 
Mrs. Jackson. Do nothing of the 
sort. Go straight over there where 
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MELODRAMA IN AUGUST. 


Pathetic Voice from gallery—halfway through Second Act—as the [ don’t think she quite 


solitary occupant of “more expensive seats” rises. “ Don’T LEAVE US, 


to be allowed. 

Miss Crawley. Oh but, dear Mrs. 
JacKSON, do you see who it is? Mrs. 
LEADER-Ripton and JOAN LEADER- 
Ripton, of Croft Manor. 

Mrs. Jackson (half rising in ex- 
citement). It is! Miss CRAWLEY, 
engage a tent for Muriet at once, 
and help her to undress, or they will 


be out of the water before she is in it. | 
[Muriet and Miss Craw ey hurriedly | 


: — —_——___________—_——- at the seaside we all seem 
is the beach inspector? It ought not} one big family, do we not? 





, Mrs. Leaver - Riptron and 
| Joan are. You know Joan, 
| don’t you? 

Muriel. Only just to 
| say “‘ Hallo’’ to. 
| Miss Crawley (sternly). 
| Not in my hearing, 
| MuRIEL. 
| Mrs. Jackson. Well, 
| you know her a little. Go 

and talk to her now, and 

play with her, and come 

out of the water when they 
| do, and speak to me as you 
go by. 

{Murieu runs down to the 
water, giving an oc- 
casional pirouette of 
joy as she goes. 

Mrs. Jackson. I am g0 
pleased for her to im- 
prove that acquaintance. 
Come and sit down, Miss 
Crawiey. Er — perhaps 
you would like a chair” 

Miss Crawley. Oh, no, 
dear Mrs. Jackson. I can 
quite well sit on the sand. 

Mrs. Jackson. Come 
over on this side of me, 
then you don’t block my 
view. Sit on those stones 
—no, they ’re not damp; 
anyhow, sea-water won't 
give you cold. [ Miss 
CrawLey obeys with a 
pained smile.| Now we 're 
nice and comfortable. Dear 
little Joan LEADER-Ript0x. 
See, my girlie is talking to 
her. I really must say 
a word or two to Mr. 
LEADER - Ripton as_ they 
come back to their tents. 


knows me at home; but 


How 
happy they look in the water. I 
quite envy them, Miss CRrawLey; 
don’t you? 

Miss Crawley. Quite, dear Mrs. 
Jackson ; but unfortunately sea-bath- 
ing does not agree with me. It 
upsets my liver, and stops my Cll 
culation. 

Mrs. Jackson. Perhaps it ’s just a8 





well. People are more likely t 
make friends with a child when she) 
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Village Schoolmistress. “As For YoU, WILLY TOMPKINS, YOURS IS A DOUBLE OFFENCE. 








WHY DIDN'T YOU GIVE UP YOUR APPLES WIIEN 


Willy. ‘“Piease, ’M, I THOUGHT YoU ONLY WANTED ENOUGH TO MAKE A PIE!” 








is alone. Where is my girlie now? 
I believe dear Mrs. Leaper-Ripton 


is teaching her to swim. How very 
sweet of her! 
Miss Crawley. 1 cannot distin- 


guish one from the other, the sun 
isso bright on the water. No, surely 
this is MurtEL coming out by herself. 

Mrs. Jackson. So it is. Foolish 
child. I told her not to come out 
till they did. She is getting very 
headstrong, Miss Craw.ey. You 
really must be more careful with her. 
(Mure. runs up, wet and whimper- 

ing. 

Munel. Oh, mumsy, I was nearly 
drowned. I got almost out of my 
depth, and she pulled me back again. 

Mrs. Jackson. Oh, how can I ever 
thank her? Miss Craw ey, she has 
saved my child's life. Noble woman! 

must go down to her at once and 
thank her from a mother’s heart. 

Miss Crawley. Would it not be 
better to call this afternoon, and 
then you could leave cards? 

Mrs. Jackson. It would; Mr. Jacx- 





808 shall come with me. Perhaps 
We can get it in the papers. 





ee 





Muriel. No, mumsy. Mrs. LEADER- 
Ripton wouldn’t take any notice of 
me. I said ‘‘ Hallo’’ to Joan, and 
she said ‘‘ Hallo’’ to me, and then 
her mother called her away at once. 
And I tried to let them see how 
many strokes I could take, and I 
got too far out, and it was Mrs. 
Lowe who pulled me back. 

Mrs. Jackson. What, the draper’s 
vulgar little wife? Pushing crea- 
ture! I call that quite a piece of 
impertinence ; don’t you, Miss Craw- 
LuY ? 

Miss Crawley. I do, indeed. But 
she is always trying to scrape up an 
acquaintance with her class superiors. 

Mrs. Jackson. I hope you did not 
speak to her, you careless child. 

Muriel. I believe I said ‘‘ Help! ”’ 

Mrs. Jackson. Well, she need not 
consider that an equivalent to ao 
introduction. Please understand, 
Miss Craw tey, if Muriet sees her in 
the street she is not to bow. 


Miss Crawley. Certainly, Mrs. 
JACKSON. 
Mrs. Jackson. You should never 


have gone near her in the water at 





all. You placed yourself in a very 
awkward position. Miss Craw Ley, 
you must bathe with Muriet to- 
morrow, and keep her near the right 
people. 

Miss Crawley. I am afraid it will 
upset me, Mrs. JAckson, and the 
tents are a very long way from the 
water. 

Mrs. Jackson. Nonsense; you ’ll 
soon get used to that. I cannot 
have my child running these risks. 
Besides, you may be useful to 
Mrs. Lraper-Rirton, who has not 
brought her governess or maid, I 
believe. 

Muriel. But I don’t think I want 
to bathe any more, mumsy. 

Mrs. Jackson. Of course you must 
bathe, you foolish child. But go and 
dry her now, Miss Craw.ey; the 
child ’s wet through. Be careful 
with her hair. And to-morrow you 
can offer to dry Joan’s hair, too— 
it will restore your circulation after 


your dip. 
Miss Crawley. Very well, dear Mrs. 
JACKSON. [Leads the _ shivering 


Mvurien sadly back to her tent. 
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|in me the frame of mind for ever connected with Oliver 
| Twist’s mood at meal time. As ag it is brightly 
, waa |told, the interest maintained to the last page. Lady 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) | Napier has a keen eye for character, and can draw it 
Wuen I take up a novel and read right at the beginning | with a few light touches. She knows many women, 
“Through the open window the clear, sad cry of some | but with the exception of her heroine, Betty Fitzhugh, 
night-flying water-fowl reached her. The elfin ring in|a charming. girl, she is not fortunate in her findings. 
it quieted her tumultuous thoughts,’’ I naturally| Some of the portrait-paintings of woman—scheming, 
assume that the note of romance, like the widgeon’s (or | selfish, Gishonest, at best frivolous—look dangerously 
whatever it was), is going to be pitched fairly high. But | like sketches from life made in circles of more or less 
in Love and the Poor Suitor (Hutcntnson), the only | intimacy. If Lady Naprer does not love all women, 
unusual feature that Mr. Percy Warre has provided is| she is at least alive to the beauties of landscape. Also 
the lady’s name, Sonia (short for Ausonia), and, barring | she likes dogs. One of the best-drawn characters in a 
the fact that her husband is a struggling artist and | clever book ts her four-legged confidant and companion 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 








that the book ends in Rome, there is really no justifica- 
tion for this heroic piece of nomenclature. The 
appalling poverty of life in a Hammersmith flat is the 
theme on which the plot turns, and there is a shadowy 
tertium quid in the person of Lionel Musgrave, a rich 


| «6 


Johnnie.”’ 








In The Cliff End (Grant Ricuarps) Mr. E. C. Boorn 
|has been more generous than discreet. His pen is so 
‘fluent that he has allowed his showers of metaphor and 








dilettante and critic, 


— simile to become a 





but as Sonia never 
felt the slightest in- 
terest in him I felt 
bound to imitate her 
example. Treated as 
a mild comedy, the 
story would go well 
enough, but Mr. 
Wutre evidently con- 
ceives it to be a full- 
blooded drama, and 
there I do not fol- 
low him. If Mr. 
Musgrave had been 
a little more enter- 
prising and Sonia a 
little less placid, 
or if there had been 
any chance of her 
husband’s_ really 








deluge, and I regret 
this the more be- 
cause he says many 
things which are 
well worth saying. 
In method he re- 
minds me often of 
Mr. vE Morgan; he 
is as leisurely, and 
shows as humorous a 
sympathy for all 
sorts of curious 
people, but he just 
lacks the charm 
which makes Mr. bE 
MorGaAN’s discursive- 
ness pardonable. 
You do not mind 
how long Mr. DE 
MorGan goes on, but 
with Mr. Boorn you 
are concerned to 


“44 








starving, I might iy 
have been stirred; SOK 
but, as a matter of 
fact or suit Extract from Guidebook.—‘ The steamers pass so close to the Island of Havers 
avy po ——e rom the deck.” 


that a biscuit can easily be tossed ashore f 
though he was, he 


stuck to his last, I pepexp on THE CURIOSITY OF TOURI:TS TO 


Fancy PICTURE OF THE INHABITANTS OF Havers, WHOSE MEANS OF SUBSISTENCE 


know when he is 
going to stop. The 
scene of The Cliff 


TEST THE ACCURACY OF THE GUIDEBOOK. | End is laid in a York- 








should say his ————___ 
palette, with a diligence that was so praiseworthy as to 
be not a little dull. 


Love the Harvester aims to bring, 
In Mr. PemBertTon’s well-known way, 

The times when GrorGE THE SoMETHING was king 
(Which of the four I can’t quite say) 
Into the light of the present day. 


The volume (Metuven) is nicely packed 
With various sports of the good old brand, 

Who crack their bottles and whips, and act 
After the manner ordained and planned 
For swains who sigh for a lady’s hand. 


There are villains, also, who mostly hail 
From London City (abode of crime!) 
Who weave foul plots, but finally fail 
As always happened in that sublime 
Kina GEORGE THE SoMETHING-oR-OTHER’s time. 





I have not before read Lady Napier or Maapata as| Pulpit, where they remained during the sermon,”"— Westminster Gazette. 
A Stormy Morning (Joun Murray) induces Very decent of them! 


a novelist, 


— —— shire village, and Mr. 
Boots has the touch which makes his characters like- 
able even when they are ridiculous. His gallery of 
minor portraits is full of admirable work, and if the 
hero and heroine—Wynne, a composer who was visiting 
the village, and Pam, a post-girl who spent her leisure 
in wanting to be a sister to her numerous swains—are 
a little commonplace, The Cliff End is, after all, a book 
which depends more upon its setting and its subsidiary 
characters than upon its main theme. As a novelist 
Mr. Boor has an equipment almost too ready to harid, 
and he has only to spare himself—and not, in golfing 
language, to press—if he is to fulfil the promise he has 
already shown. 








A Galahad among the Pussies. 


“Persian Cat, young, pure.”—Advt. in “ Liverpool Echo.” 


“Then the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishops Assistant — 
conducted to seats without the gates of the choir, and close to te 
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